300    WIVES  OF  HENRY  THE   EIGHTH
up numerously, especially in and about London,
during Henry's defiance of Rome, looked askance
at a policy which in time they feared might bring
back the old order of things. The mainstay of
this party at Court, apart from the professed
Lutherans and the new bishops, were those who,
having received grants of ecclesiastical property,
despaired of any return to the Roman communion
and the imperial alliance without the restoration of
the Church property. Amongst these courtiers was
Jane's brother, Edward Seymour, Viscount Beau-
champ, who had received large grants of ecclesi-
astical lands at intervals since 1528. He was a
personal friend of the King, and had taken no
active part in the intrigue that accompanied his
sister's elevation, though after the marriage he
naturally rose higher than before in the favour of
the King. He was a clever and superficially bril-
liant., but ostentatious and greedy man, of no great
strength of purpose, whose new relationship to the
King marked him out as a dominating influence
in the future. The Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk,
upon whom Henry had depended as generals, were
now very old and ailing, and there was no other
peer but Cromwell of any ability in the Councils.
Even thus early it was clear that Seymour's
weight would, notwithstanding the circumstances
of his sister's rise, be thrown on to the anti-Papal
side when the crucial struggle came. He was,
moreover, a new man; and as such not welcomed
by the older nobility, who, though desirous of
retaining their Church plunder, were yet bound by
their traditions against bureaucrats such as Crom-
well, and the policy of defiance of the Papacy that